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ALPA, NAL Conclude Presentations Before Emergency Board 


“ 


Mdent Truman on what would 
ave been the last day of the 
priginally-scheduled hearings. 

The order came as a surprise 


(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 


Wirect Testimony 


lakes Kight Days 


Unforeseen issuance of a sec- 


id and superseding Executive 
der in the National Airlines 
jilots’ strike, which suddenly 
yrought the dispute between the 
ompany and certain of its other 


pmployees within the purview of | 


he same Presidential Emerg- 
ency Board hearing the facts in 
he pilot-company controversy, 
esulted in a temporary delay in 
ompletion of the hearings and 


pxtended the life of the three- 


SECURITY 
BONDS / 


Now 


man fact-finding panel until 
July 3. 

The second Executive Order, 
Executive Order No. 9965, 
amending and superseding the 
yriginal order, Executive Order 
No. 9958 issued on May 15, 1948, 
was signed on June 3 by Presi- 








‘4A Case A-2824 


‘Goes to Mediation 


Employment agreement nego- | 
|tiations with American Airlines, | 
|in which the services of the Na- | 
|tional Mediation Board were in-| 
voked after the breakdown in 
|direct negotiations on April 2, | 
reached the mediation stage dur- | 
ing June and were docketed as | 
Case A-2824 after 12 days of di-| 
rect pilot-company meetings) 
during three series of confer-| 
ences. 

Federal mediator George Mac- 
\Swan, assigned to handle Case} 
| A-2824 by the National Media- | 
tion Board, met separately with 
the company and American Air- 
lines pilots. The meetings be- 
| tween the pilots and the media- 
| tor took place on June 8, 11, and 
15 in New York. 


|A Routine Story 


Negotiations held to date with 
|American Airlines have been| 
|largely a duplicate of those held 
\last year, with the company 








} 
| 


PRESIDENTIAL BOARD 


) c | Railway Labor Act to settle the National Airlines pilots’ strike, are shown here as they began the 
frwagerse the same tactics and| task of hearing the facts prior to making recommendations to settle the dispute. 








appointments brought 














—Staff Photo 


Members of the Presidential Emergency Board, whose 


into play the machinery of the 


Appointed by 


|the main stumbling block being | President Harry S. Truman on May 18, 1948, three days after issuance of his Executive Order 


{ 


|increased rates of compensation | No. 9958 creating the Board, they are (1. to r.): Judge Curtis W. Roll; Colonel Grady Lewis, who 
|for copilots, presently below the| served as chairman; and Professor Walter Schaefer. The three-man panel heard direct testimony 


jindustry par, and a recognition| from both sides during eight days of hearings held May 25, 1948, through June 4, 1948. Final ar- 
|of equipment differentials in co-| guments of the National pilots and the company will be presented on July 1, 1948, after the Board, 


pilots’ pay. 
Prior to invoking the services | 
of the National Mediation Board, | 


| in accordance with a superseding Executive order No. 9965 issued June 4, 1948, has heard direct 
testimony in conjunction with another dispute still existing between National Airlines and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. There are four classes of employees involved in strikes on NAL, 
direct negotiation conferences| i.e., pilots, clerks, station help, and mechanics. 





had been held with the company 
on January 27, 28, 29, and 30; 
February 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20; 
and March 24, 25, and 26. | 

Representatives of the Ameri-| Aside from the Presidential 
|Emergency Board hearings in 
the National Airlines controver- 











(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 





) Air mail and the air line industry have grown up hand in 
EAN OF THE AIR MA ILERS hand and Captain E. Hamilton (Ham) Lee, of Local 
Jouncil No. 57, UAL-Burbank, has gone right along with them. Captain Lee, dean of the active air mail 
pilots (who, incidentally, holds ALPA charter membership No. 350), was one of the pilots who flew the 
riginal air mail route between New York and Washington. One glance at the large and symbolic air mail 
envelope displayed by Stewardess Lee Lucas leaves no doubt that Captain Lee has been around for a long, 
ong time. As a matter of fact and record, E. Hamilton Lee has more hours and miles in the cockpit than 
any other pilot flying in the world today. The 30th Anniversary of the opening of the nation’s first air mail 
ervice was marked on May 15, 1948. Lee is a dynamic character who has strode nonchalantly across the 
tage of our country’s aviation development. His conduct and mannerism are anything but that of a 
washbuckling mariner of the air but his air mail pioneering achievements are. Mr. Behncke said of him: 
‘There may be pilots as great as E. Hamilton Lee, but there are none greater, and until someone exceeds 
is record of 27,865 air hours, they haven’t proved it—Lee has.” 





‘Investigation Warranted’: CAB 





| 
sy, which were held in Wash- 


ington May 25 to June 4 inclu- 
sive, two new and significant de- | 
velopments as the result of | 
ALPA legal actions occurred 
during the May-June period. 
On May 24, enforcement at- 
torneys of the Civil] Aeronautics | 
Board ruled that the CAB had_| 
jurisdiction in the petition of | 
ALPA requesting revocation or| 
suspension of National’s certi-| 
ficates. | 
Supreme Court Appeal 
On June 12 an appeal was filed 
by ALPA with the Supreme 
Court of the United States ask- 
ing them to rule on the legality | 
of the CAB’s award of close to 
half a million dollars retroactive 
mail pay to National through | 
shortcut methods that denied 
ALPA full intervention as an in- 
terested party. | 
The CAB’s ruling in the li-| 
cense revocation case (Docket| 
No. 3298) was in answer to| 
ALPA’s petition filed on March | 
25, and the company’s subse-| 
quent motion for dismissal filed | 
on April 23. The opinion was| 
handed down by CAB enforce- 
ment attorneys, Robert Burstein 
and Gilbert Andrews. 
Three-Point Decision 
In a three-point decision, 
which reached the conclusion | 
that National’s motion to dis-| 
miss the petition should be de- 
nied, the enforcement attorneys 


| found: 





(1) That “the Board has jurisdic- | 
tion to investigate, hear, and deter- | 
mine violations of the Railway La- | 
bor Act.” | 

(2) That “the Board should not | 
hold the proceeding in abeyance | 
pending disposition of the damage | 
suit filed by petitioner (the million- 
dollar damage suit filed by ALPA) 
in the New York Supreme Court.” 


(3) That “the complaint states | 


facts which warrant an investiga- 
tion on the part of the Board and 
should not, therefore, be dismissed 
without hearing.” 


O'Connell Says— 
Pilots Rank High 


The air line pilots of the 
nation rank high as an im- 
portant segment of the air 
transport industry, Joseph J. 


CAB’s O’CONNELL 
“The Pilot Ranks High” 


O’Connell, Jr., new chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, de- 
clared this month in a state- 
ment that he called “a message 
to the air line pilots of the 
United States.” 

The statement of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, who took his oath of office 
on April 6, 1948, as successor to 
James M. Landis, was issued on 
May 18, 1948, and follows: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Act 
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1D) Lhe DILVT -| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 
Fame =a) | bombshell to ALPA, which had 

appeared at the hearing on June 


Vol. 17—No. 5 ee June, 1948 | 4 fully prepared to submit final 


x arguments and conclude pres- 
Sennen Sane oo Pilots Association, entation of their case. There 


was no advance indication nor 
Affiliated with A. F. of L. warning of what was to occur, 


there was no consultation in ad- 
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Only one witness was called | 





|A Documentary Case 
) 
Telephone Grovehill 2200| The initial day was devoted to 
|introductory statements fol- 
Editor | owed by presentation of ALPA’s 
PA Oe bee wns hein e mie Associate Editor | UTect case =e oe on 
|on May 28. The company began 
| presentation of their direct case 
AS PREDI }on June 1 and concluded on 
| June 4. 
: en | An unusual aspect of the hear- 
pan’ = May, 1948, issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, an editorial entitled | ings was its pre ar documentar 
ATA’s Mr. Arnold’ described in detail the well-planned strategy of the | : 
Air Transport Association to emasculate the new CAR regarding flight en- | character and heretofore col 
— and leave it shorn of all of its safety elements. That editorial was | Precedented lack of witnesses. 
reo upon fact, not fantasy, and was an unopinionated job of straight, The Air Line Pilots Association 
nee Frets that merited the news columns every bit as much as the|presented 112 exhibits, com- 
prcwael ges _ —_ ade pt-at-string-pulling ATA’s Mr. Arnold has|prised in the main of factual 
aaa aa g Peay es and like the fictional celluloid Mr. Smith, statements, letters, and related 
pose peg Lebeau yer ‘; _ s, and where’s are becoming in-|documents outlining the chain 
g us. Likewise, « ’s icti w : 
under the heading of “Prophecy Puilliod” The follower ia salnteas tea of efforts made by he Associa- 
ALPA President David L. Behncke to CAB Chairman Joseph J. O’Connell\1on to settle the controversy. 
on June 16, is self-explanatory: |The company presented 62 ex- 
“I am in receipt of an official document of the Civi i |hibits, some of them, strangel 
Bi. i ( 2 Civil Aeronautics Board | ; p gery 
a eae 1948, which was printed in the Federal Register of June 9, 1948, |enough, duplicates of those sub- 
eaded ‘Civil Aeronautics Board /14 CFR, Parts 41 and 61 / Additional | ,); 
= Complement Notice of Proposed Rule Making.’ The first paragraph of mitted by ALPA. 
= = Soman reads as follows: ‘Notice is hereby given that the Civil Aero- 
errr ye has under consideration amendments designed to clarify the | . : ; 
ied eed ae of Parts 41 and 61 as hereinafter set forth. |G@uring the entire proceedings. 
ie 8 2 e respect, eel it my duty to state th ve | 
— Some outstanding misstatements of fact ‘out of official Seshiagsen He was Oscar Bakke, of the 
cuuteiena a but, quite frankly, this statement that the proposed amendments | Safety Bureau of the Civil Aero- 
—_ = in this document are ‘designed to clarify’ comes close to the top of | nautics Board, who appeared 
“I would like to direct your attention to Civil Air Regulation 61.56 ich |AS a company wit 
2 wk y witness. 
became effective May 19, 1948, and reads as follows: ‘61.56 Flight a ’ 


when required. After December 1, 1948, an airman holdin fli inee 

ye ip shall be required solely as a flight engineer ~} all ssi cane | Uncontroverted Facts 
ica 1 for more than 80,000 pounds maximum take-off weight, and on all other | ’ 

bros gM age mer wre Md —, ben gs gre — maximum take-off weight ALPA’s case was based on 
1 a : or has foun at the design of the aircraft used th i 

re of operation is such as to require engineer personnel for the safe operation undeniable and uncontroverted 

of the, a ’ | matter-of-record facts and occur- 
: ation was properly worded, the intent was unmistakable; how- i i 

bt the aforementioned document dated June 3, 1948, seeks “to amend—'to = which forcefully pointed 

eS se eo and reads . ee engineer—when required. out: 

r , , an airman holding a flight i ific she 
required on all four-engine aircraft certificated Sor perme flag = ng Ragga P (1) That ALPA and the Na- 
mum take-off concent. and on all other four-engine aircraft certificated for|tional Airlines pilots had been 

), Ss. . ake-off weight where the Administrator finds | ; j 
that the design of the aircraft used or the type of operation are such on | the prime movers in every effort 
eed go gg ag hgh operation of the aircraft.” “4 | to effect a settlement of the dis- 

ctf : , Mr. rman, tha is is not only a substantial | i 
change in Civil Air Regulations, which has an extremely iampertant bearing | pute over a period of two years 
pe at pe py RB nrg | =< one — — no way can be con- | and eight months during which 

clari ndment, but it is a clear change in the entire basic | i 
concept of this vital-to-safety Civil Air a To ro to spread something period the company showed - 
rl ee eee Cn a ee pub te record under fhe glaring guise of |initiative in settling either the 

shaken in his faith in his fellow beings. If we | i 
could but know what forces drive men to such ends of obvious etempts at _Maston G. O'Neal Srrevance oo, 
deceptive sapements: pT a |over which the strike arose, or 
s on. In e ird an our paragraphs of the proposed | ] i 
y woo Mang hg June 3, 1048. it ip stated that comments pave been ies | the strike itself. 

r carriers. viously, e action taken thus far did not include | i 
conferences with air line pilots, who are most vitally concerned with public a That ALPA has abided by 
=, - a. — —* a through their representa- bey ~— as b ym as the letter 

yes, e same opportunity as all other interested parties, and did 
appear at full and complete hearings held by your Board on October 6, 7, and li — law, an we fully 
8, 1947, for the purpose of drafting Civil Air Regulations concerning flight in e unsuccessful settlement 
engineers, and which hearings resulted in the presently enacted Part 61.56 of | efforts of the National Mediation 

“re now again open up this matter, which has so recently been acted upon | Board which has jurisdiction of 
ee a and complete hearings, is a round and round the|the dispute under the Railway 

r euv institute y interests at are again clear acing the 
almighty dollar ahead of safety, and your Board ahoula so inmoeen Gon forth- Labor Act and under an agree- 
with and consider the matter closed. m |ment signed between the pilots 

bs is course is not followed, it is obvious that the onl roper medium 
through which to handle this situation is by further public = nie where all and the company on May 14, 
of the facts can again be brought in the open and, in addition, the facts relat- | 1947. 
ing to ae and on whose motion this matter has again been opened up in | 
such an obvious attempt to sap the very air safety heart out of the newly | (3) That the company had 

|continually breached and cir- 


created CAR 61.56. 
“If this matter is again opened, please consider this the formal request of | r 
the Air Line Pilots Association, International, for formal public hearings before |Cumvented the laws governing 
e vi eronautics Board respectin e proposed changes 0 vil Air Regu- | j i 
lations Parts 41 and 61 as approved June 3, 1948, and published in the Federal | ite labor relations, had refused 
Raper on sume >. 1948, with sufficient advance notice so that a proper prepa- |to cooperate with the National 
ration can be made. jati j 
“The air line pilots wholeheartedly disagree with the suggestion contained Mediation Board, and had failed 
in the document of June 3 that our views be submitted to the Safety Bureau | tO discharge contractual obliga- 


ALPA Testimony Bares Facts in NAL S 











$u Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Active Duty 
Air Corps 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadies, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 


Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 


Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 


Naval Reserve 
Active Duty 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—P. 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E: W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, . M.—AA 


Broghton, E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 


Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 


Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 


Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 


Cooper, D. 1.—AA 


Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 


Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 


Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griespach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 


Hart, J. F.—NWA 


Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 

Hill, G. W.—AA 

Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 

Hunt, Edward—PAA 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 


Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 


Jameison, W. L.—EAL 

Jones, H. H.—PCA 

Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 

Josselyn, John—PCA 
dd, 0. K.—P, 


lu z 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 


Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 


LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, AI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 


Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
P.—WAE 


Parker, A. N.—TWA 

Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA ~ 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 


Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley C. H.—Panagra 
—AA 


i oe 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 

E.—UAL 
—UA 





4. & 

Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 


Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanaerbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
G. E.—UAL 

&S 


Natural 

Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 


Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Inactive 

Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 

Barr, Julius 


Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin. J. J. 


Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 


Palmer, D. G. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J. 


Tinkle, H. A. 
Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 


Wolf, J. F. 
Willey, S. L. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 
Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 
Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith W. P. A. 
Honorary 
Wright, Orvilte 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 
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of the CAB in written form, and contend that it is totally and completely in- | tj i i i 
adequate. Obviously, the submission of such written views and possibly unof- tions in agreements signed with 
ficial conferences have made some headway toward launching an attempt to its pilots. 


The pilots’ case was presented 
by ALPA President David L. 
Behncke and Attorneys Daniel 
D. Carmell and Henry Kaiser. 
The company’s legal counsel con- 





completely destroy the effectiveness of Part 61.56 as adopted April 14, 1948, 
effective May 19, 1948. We certainly have no desire to become a party to or to 
enter into any proceeding that has the implications of a closed-to-the-public- 


ay. 
“We respectfully repeat that, if CAR 61.56 cannot remain as adopted by 
your Board April 14, 1 


new public hearings so that all interested 
is most vitally interested in safe air travel, can again hear all of the facts, 
including those presented by the men at the controls of our air liners. I am 
sure that you and the members of the Board will agree that the only way to 
handle this matter is the American way.”’ 





vital as flight engineers; all apparently at the behest of the select few—the 
and-to-public-interest procedure which is apparently a part of this situation | air line interests that populate aviation’s inner sanctum in Washington. The 
tod cause of the second UAL DC-6 crash at Mt. Carmel, Pa., on June 17, 1948, 
948, when the problem was accorded full and complete | ™a@y never be known. Had a qualified flight engineer been on board, there 
public hearings, this entire issue and how it was reopened be brought out at| is an excellent chance that both this crash and the one at Bryce Canyon, 
arties, including the public which | [j;gh, on October 24—which together claimed a total of 95 lives—would 
have been avoided. It is high time that the pilots,.who fly the nation’s air 
liners and know what is needed, are heeded and high time, too, that the 
“dollar first” air safety advocates are evaluated for what they are .. 

That is the picture of what is going on within the politic-ridden federal | powered, high-pressure lobbyists whose interests are not with the safety of 
air line and civil aviation regulatory agency regarding a safety regulation as! the air travelling public but as guardians of the air line pocketbook. 


Christie, 


sisted of A. L. McCarthy, coi: 
pany attorney, and W. I. Det 
ning, Washington attorney for 
National Airlines. 

Headquarters personnel pres 
ent at the hearing were: J. C 
of the Employment 
Agreement Department; E. © 
Modes, of the Publicity and Pub 
lic Relations Department; W. P 
Kilgore, acting executive vice 
president; and Larry Cates 
. high- | ALPA Washington representa 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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ke} Here Are Pilots Who Flew for Baker When His Regular Veteran Pilots Went On Legal Strike 
,| After Two Years and Four Months of Continuous Efforts to Get a Fair Deal for a Brother Pilot 
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M. G. FRANCISCO W. B. ARCHER ; G. C. KIRKLAND 7 W. SCALES 
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NAL STRIKE ACTION COVERS THIRD OF NA 
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From fun-loving Miami and sedate St. Petersburg northward to political Washington and cosmopolitan 


New York and extending westward to the Bayou and Delta country, the panorama of the National Airlines | 


pilots’ strike has unfolded over a third of the nation with history-making activity and effective results. The 


pilots of National Airlines are kept abreast of current activities in the strike via this pictorial display | 


in the office at Miami, Fla. Shown here surveying the board, to see what’s new along the line, are (I. to r.): 
Captain R. J. Rohan and Captain Dave Burch. Company propaganda claims to the contrary, the National 
strike has proven startlingly effective with National’s load factors showing a steady dip to below the 30 
per cent mark and schedule frequency almost halved. 














No Lights --Only One Survivor 


Approach lights at the Shan-| final approach of Flight No. 58 was 


non, Ireland, airport, where a 
PAA Constellation crashed with 
only one survivor and 30 fatal- 
ities on April 14, 1948, would 
probably have prevented the 
crack-up, engineering and air 
safety representatives of the Air 
Line Pilots Association have 
concluded after a thorough 
study. 

This conclusion was predomi- 
nant in a list of seven recom- 
mendations presented by the Air 
Line Pilots Association during 
CAB hearings into the crash held 
in New York on May 13 and 14. 

Stating that “it is known that 
two qualified air line pilots were 
at the controls of the Pan Amer- 
ican Constellation during final 
approach when some unknown 
factor or factors must have 
been encountered that caused 
the plane to crash,” ALPA’s rep- 
resentatives recommended: 

(1) That station stops have a 
reasonable amount of lighting sys- 


tem parts on hand to insure in- 
strument lighting system repairs. 


(2) That flexible fuel cells should 
be made mandatory in all air line 


airplanes. We believe that flexible |. 


fuel cells may have retarded the 
burning of the subject aircraft suf- 
ficiently to have permitted rescue 
of more passengers, and perhaps 
minimized the destruction due to 
fire and thereby make possible a 
more thorough accident investiga- 
tion. 

(3) That during final approach 
all radio communications be kept 
to an absolute minimum. It is fur- 
ther recommended that a senarate 
frequency be used for radio com- 
munications during final approach 
so as to eliminate the distracting 
effect of routine radio contacts 
with more distant aircraft. Con- 
versation with control tower on 


Negotiations With 
Colonial Progress 








Two series of conferences to 
negotiate a supplemental agree- 
ment relating to Colonial Air- 
lines’ Douglas DC-4 domestic 
operations were held with the 
company in New York during 
the month. The first negotia- 
tions were held on June 3 and 5 
and the second series of confer- 
ences began on June 16. 

Colonial pilot conferees were: 

. A. Gitt, B. S. Macklin, R. B. 
Silver, and H. W. Huston, all of 
Local Council No. 28, Colonial-New 
York; and K. J. Ulrich, of Head- 
quaeiere Employment Agreement 

epartment. Company spokesmen 
included Branch Dykes, vice-presi- 
dent of overations, and G. R. Janas, 
assistant to Mr. Dykes. 


approximately one minute before 
crash. 

(4) That a few lights installed 
around the dark areas surrounding 
an air line airport wouid assist 
pilots in determining depth per- 
ception. 

(5) That all air line airports 
have an adequate installation of 
approach lights for maximum safe 
operation. It seems inconceivable 


that two qualified air line pilots} 
could fly into the ground one-half 


mile short of the runway unless 
unusual circumstances were en- 
countered. It is felt that if un- 
usual circumstances, such as in- 
strument light failure, 







approach, turbulence, or malfunc- 
tioning of any piece of equipment 









Aaa re ee 


J L fa excessive | 
radio communication during final | 


were encountered at low altitude 
an adequate installation of ap- 
proach lights would have prevented 
this accident. 

(6) That a study be made as to 
the feasibility of installing a ceil- 
ing measuring device at an ap- 
proximate location in line with the 
instrument runway where the air 
liners normally break out of the 
clouds to proceed to a visual land- 


| ing. Further, that the device for 


measuring ceiling be read either 
directly or by remote control so 
that a constant measuring of ceil- 
ing height when weather is mar- 
ginal can be observed in the same 
manner and accuracy as a wind 
measuring anemometer. 

(7) That a review be made to 
assure that proper monitoring fa- 
cilities of the instrument landing 
system exists at all air line air- 
ports, and if inadequate means for 
monitoring the instrument landing 
system exist, consideration should 
be given toward raising minimums. 





‘}leans, La. 


‘|ances, the Grievance and Con- 
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DONOR Some of the regular, veteran, and skilled pilots of 

National Airlines take time out from their strike chores 
to contribute blood to the Dade County Blood Bank which was donated to 
the Florida county by the contributions of organized laber. Pictured above 
(front row. 1. to r.): W. J. Barron, G. E. Cavaiani, R. C. Peacock, and 
W. R. Broocke; (rear row, 1. to r.) C. G. Fowler, D. H. Southard, E. P. 


Taaffe, and E. R. Hodgson. Almost half of the regular pilots of National Air- ; 


lines have contributed to the Dade County Blood Bank since the strike 
began on February 3. 





Grievance Dept. 


Has Busy Month 


The May-June period was an 
active and much-travelled one 
for the Grievance and Concilia- 
tion Department with license re- 
vocations, grievances, and re- 
lated hearings occurring from 
coas. ‘to coast. 

During this period, ALPA’s 
grievance team from the Griev- 
ance and Conciliation Depart- 
ment—M. H. Schy and F. H. 
Bennett—participated in a total 
of two license revocation cases, 
four initial grievance hearings, 
and one adjustment board hear- 
ing. They additionally conferred 
with officials of Western Air 
Lines and the California Labor 
Board regarding retroactive 
flight pay on DC-4’s. 

This grievance activity took 
place at such widespread points 
as Anchorage, Alaska; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; and New Or- 


In addition to the pilot griev- 


ciliation Department also repre- 
sented an NWA stewardess at 
| Minneapolis, Minn., on May 27 in 
the first stewardess’ case to em- 
ploy the grievance machinery of 
|\the ALSSA agreement. 


For Convair 240, 
A Closer Study 


Consultation with airport offi- 
cials concerning improvements 
for the Milwaukee, Wis., airport, 
a CAB crash investigation hear- 
ing, a meeting of the Air Traffic 
Control and Airway Aids Ad- 
visory Committee, and a study 
of the Convair 240, recently in- 
troduced into air line service, 
high-lighted the activities of 
Headquarters Engineering and 
Air Safety Department during 
the May-June period. 


The consultation with the Mil- 
waukee airport officials was held 
in Milwaukee on April 29 and 
centered around recommended 
improvements of their air line 
airport facilities. ALPA was 
represented by T. G. Linnert, of 
the ALPA Engineering and Air 
Safety Department. 








Committee Meets 

On May 13 and 14, Mr. Lin- 
nert participated in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board hearings on 
the recent Shannon, Ireland, 
PAA Constellation crash. The 
hearings were held in New York 
with ALPA making a statement 
in regard to the causes and sug- 
gested preventative correction 
measures recommended for the 
future. (Complete story else- 
where in this issue.) 

Headquarters was the scene 
of a meeting of the Air Traffic 
Control and Airway Aids Ad- 
visory Committee held on May 
25. Subjects covered by the six- 
item agenda at this meeting 
were: (1) Review of the PAA 
Shannon accident; (2) Safety 
regulation release No. 262 on 
take-off and landing minimums; 
(3) TSO-N6 runway dimensional 
requirements; (4) Proposed cri- 
teria for determining obstruc- 
tions to air navigation other 
than radio towers; (5) Relation 
of these items to the Washing- 
ton, D. C., power plant construc- 
tion obstruction hazard; and (6) 
Route qualification regulations. 


Convair 240 Studied 

Those present at the meeting 
were H. G. Portman, UAL; K. D. 
Wright, Delta; and T. G. Lin- 
nert and C. F. Eck, ALPA en- 
gineers. C. H. Tschirgi, TWA, 
and A. R. Kidder, UAL, were 
not present at the meeting, but 
their opinions were received by 
letter and phone conversation in 
order to form a quorum opinion. 

Several matters in connection 
with the Convair 240, especially 
the automatic propeller feather- 
ing device, came under close 


scrutiny and surveillance of Mr. 
Linnert during a trip to Tulsa, 
Okla., and Ardmore, Okla., on 
June 8, 9, and 10, expressly for 
the purpose of investigating cer- 





ALPA FCU Offers 
Many Advantages 


By G. C. DUVALL, TWA 


As automobile transportation 
is nearly always required by air 
line pilots and due to the fact 
that a very high percentage of 
vehicles purchased by them are 
financed to some extent, the Air 


Credit Union expects to be of 


handling loans to meet such re- 
quirements. 

With low interest rates, compar- 
able to bank charges for such 
loans and only one-third to one- 
half of the rates normally charged 
by reputable auto or installment 
loan companies, any ALPA mem- 
ber should seriously consider mak- 
ing their loan with the ALPA 
FCU. Besides saving money on the 
deal in most cases, there are many 
other reasons which make it most 
advantageous to use ALPA FCU. 


Beneficiary Protected 

The unpaid balance is always 
covered by death and total and 
permanent disability insurance, so 
if the borrower should die or be- 
come disabled, the unpaid balance 
is paid by the insurance company, 
and the member, or their’ bene- 
ficiaries, would be given clear title 
to the vehicle. 


ee 





ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
MAY 31, 1948 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
No. Amount | 
a: 

Cash : ’ . 

Petty Cash 10.00 

Prepaid Loan In- 

surance 


Total 


2.34 


$14,921.31 |F 
LIABILITIES 


Shares 
Reserve for Bad Loans 
Profit ‘ 


Total. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


40.56 
$14,921.31 


INCOME 
Interest on Loans $ 39.98 
Other Income 500.00 
Total $ 539.98 
EXPENSES 


Stationery and Sup- 





lies ee .§ 421.69 
Educational Expense 12.07 
Borrowers’ Insurance.. 2.66 
Surety Bond Premium 36.00 
Miscellaneous General 

(Charter_Fee)............ 25.00 
League Registratio 
a eae 2.00 

Total $ 499.42 : 

Net Profit........ ce 40.56 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Number of Active Mem- 
bers May 31, 1948...... 
Loans made since or- 

ganization (number).. 
Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount)..$5,185.00 


102 
16 











While most finance companies 
will not permit a mortgaged ve 
hicle to be moved out of the state, 
it frequently works a_ hardship 
upon pilots who are occasionally, 
transferred by requiring refinan-| 
cing which is generally very expen- 
sive. Since the AL FCU is 


striving to serve the best interests} 


of its members, no such restric 
tions are required and the bor 
rower is free to move at will. 

By shopping around for the best 
cash buy, they can usually obtain 
a better value than when trying to 


obtain the best financing arrange-|} 


ment through the same party, 
With the insurance, too, many loan] 


agencies require that insurance be} 
also purchased, and this is some) 
times a way to cover up hiddenj 


them the maximum possible pro-/ 
tection and not one that primarily” 
protects the _ agency. In 
the ALPA FCU, the full insurance? 
policy may be financed along with 
the vehicle at the same low cost 

If the member finds it possible to 
pay the mortgage sooner thang 
agreed, he pays interest for only 
the actual time the money is bor 


payments. He can expect a bette! 
deal, especially should unexpected 
circumstances arise, through 


his friends and associates. 

Pilots flying 1 
Chicago are welcome to call in 
person at the office or, like any 
ALPA member, contact the Credil 


cal Executive Council, who will be 








tain features of the plane. 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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) COCKPIT STANDARDIZATION — A SAFETY ‘MUST’ 


The problem of simplification of the cockpit to enable the 
ilot to do a better job with less fatigue is receiving more atten- 
on from aviation men in all branches of the industry. One of 
he chief reasons that this problem is becoming more acute is the 
creased speed of air line airplanes going into service today. 
ockpit jobs that in the past could be done leisurely now must 
ye accomplished in half the time or less in order to keep up with 
id ahead of the airplane. 

Although some progress has been made on revision of cock- 
} pits in new airplanes, cockpit development has for the most part, 

en a straight line growing proposition, rather than a well 

alyzed functional study of the controls necessary and their 
} position in relation to the time of use and sequence of their opera- 
tion. At almost every accident, no matter what the circumstances, 


Sah hc 


Laila 


Cer atttsd 





The cockpit of the Douglas DC-6, not alone the only offender in the 
eld of cockpit confusion. Probably nowhere else has so much con- 
fusion been crammed into so little space as in the cockpits of all of 
today’s complicated air liners. Standardization is practically nonexistent 
nd too frequently efficiency is sacrificed for space conservation. How 
}often has a confusing array like this brought an indictment of “pilot 
terror” when it should have been “manufacturer error” or “design error’? 


S fi 
A | 
i 
; 
4 


| ‘pilot error” is brought into the picture by inference, if not, by 
direct accusation. 

Rare indeed is the case when the term “manufacturer’s 

herror’ is ever considered. Every human makes mistakes, but are 
‘these mistakes attributable directly to the pilot or are they at- 
Utributable in a good many cases to stumbling blocks placed in his 
*}way by cockpit design. With the excellent training given to pilots 
oday, air line pilots can cope with almost any situation without 
rror. However, it is possible to confront any human being with 
set of circumstances with more details to take care of than it is 
ible to do. Pilots, being human, can certainly fall in this 
ategory. 
If a flight has been long, and consequently physically fatigu- 
Jing, and the weather marginal, and therefore mentally fatiguing, 
7a combination of emergency conditions combined with a confusing 
§cockpit layout can confront a pilot with more duties than any 
human is capable of handling. 





Fatigue Can Cause Confusion and Mistakes 
The obvious solution to the problem is to eliminate cockpit 
sconfusion to the maximum possible extent. It is unnecessary to 
jlist the numerous duties of a pilot on an air line airplane who 
smust use both his mental and written check list before starting 
the engines, after starting the engines, while taxiing, during run- 
up, take-off, power reductions, cruising, descent, landing, taxiing 
and parking the airplane. These items are well known to every 


(Continued on Page 6, Cols. 3-4) 








IT’S CALLED THE “FLYING RUNWAY” 


Experiments are under way with a plane that virtually carries 
its own runway in the form of a new track-tread type landing 
gear that may turn out to be the landing gear of the future. A 
complete retractable tricycle 
track type landing gear has 
been installed for the first time 
on any aircraft on a C-82 Fair- 
child packet troop and cargo 
scarrier. The track type landing 
: gear performs the same function 

as the belt like tread on a tank 
or half-track, thus spreading 
the weight of the aircraft over 
a larger area. Frequently 
labelled the “flying runway,” be- 
cause it does, in effect, lay its 
own runway, just as a tank lays 
mits own roadway, it is claimed 
to be ideal for operation in and 
out of short, unimproved air- 
Strips. Stanley F. Brader is 
credited with being the designer 
of the revolutionary new type of 


A 













Designer Stanley F. Brader in- 
Spects part of new track type 


child C-82 packet at Hagers- 
town, Md. 

















CAB Says Hearing 
On NAL Warranted 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


ALPA’s petition of March 25 
charged that National Airlines 
had failed to comply with Sec- 
tion 401 (1) (4) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and Title Two 
of the Railway Labor Act, which 
compliance is a statutory condi- 
tion for the holding of certifi- 
cates enabling National Airlines 
to operate as an air carrier, and 
that the company’s conduct in- 
dicated “a deliberate and: calcu- 
lated effort to avoid compliance 
with the Railway Labor Act and 
its agreement with its pilots.” 


Action Asked 

The complaint filed by ALPA 
specifically asked: “That an order 
be issued-by this Board (the CAB) 
directing and requesting National 
Airlines, Inc., to comply with Sec- 
tion 401 (1) (4) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 and with Title 
Two of the Railway Labor Act 
within a reasonable time to be fixed 
by this Board; to cease and desist 
from the course of conduct com- 
plained of herein; and, in the event 
the carrier refuses to comply with 
said order, to suspend or revoke all 
certificates of authority to engage 
in air transportation which have 
heretofore been issued by this 
Board to National Airlines, Inc.” 

National’s motion to dismiss 
the petition, which was denied 
by the ruling of the CAB en- 
forcement attorneys, was made 
on the flimsy contention that ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to make the 
initial determination whether an 
air carrier has violated the Rail- 
way Labor Act resides in those 
agencies authorized by said Act 
to enforce its provisions, and 
that ALPA’s complaint failed to 
state a cause of action under the 
Railway Labor Act. 


Supreme Court Appeal 

The appeal filed with the U. S. 
Supreme Court on June 11 is the 
result of the CAB’s award of 
half a million dollars in retroac- 
tive mail pay to National Air- 
lines at a time when the com- 
pany was strikebound, while at 
the same time denying the pilots’ 
representing organization the 
full status of an intervenor. 





*| At the Civil Aeronautics 


Board hearing in April, ALPA 
had contested the award on the 
grounds that it was actually 
government subsidization and 
federal condonement of strike- 
breaking by a company that had 
failed to abide by the federal 
laws governing its employee re- 
lations and settlement of dis- 
putes. ALPA, however, was still 
denied the status of an inter- 
venor. 

A subsequent appeal, filed 
with the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, resulted in only a tem- 
porary stay of the effective date 
of the monetary award. 


AA MEDIATION 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 











can Airlines pilots at the mediation 
conferences were: L. Williams, 
chairman, A. H. Weidman, and 
Paul Carpenter, all of Local Coun- 
cil No. 31, AA-Burbank; D. S. Ship- 
ley and J. R. Lyons, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 22, AA-New York; F. A. 
Spencer, of Local Council No. 39, 
AA-Chicago; and K. J. Ulrich, of 
ALPA's Employment Agreement 
Department, representing Head- 
quarters. Company representatives 
meeting with the mediator were 
W. W. Braznell, director of flight 
operations; A. DiPasquale, director 
of labor relations; and E. E. Gou- 
lard, of the Airlines Negotiating 
Committee. 


ALPA Credit Union 


Advantages Told 
(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 











glad to assist them in their Credit 
Union transactions. 

Since April, the following Credit 
Union representatives have been 
appointed: R. B. Smylie, of Local 
Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; E. 
M. Black, of Local Council No. 26, 
PAA-Wesiern; William Elder, of 
Local Council No. 36, PAA-Trans- 
atlantic; D. T. Harris and E. S. 
Swanson, of Local Council No. 39, 
AA-Chicago; C. E. Geeting, of Local 
Council No. 40, AA-Cleveland; J. 
V. Zedwitz, of Local Council No. 
48, C&S-New Orleans; J. A. Gel- 
latly, Jr., of Local Council No. 55, 
PAA-Seattle; R. E. Mathis, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 59, EAL-Jackson- 
ville: W. N. Batty, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 72, EAL-Boston; and L. L. 
Hipp, of Local Council No. 82, 
West Coast Airlines. 








Captain Davidson's Vindication 











A full nine months after his death, the name of the late 
Captain William A. Davidson, of American Airlines, has been 
completely and unequivocally cleared of one of the most vicious 
politically-concocted charges ever brought against an air line 
pilot. The following editorial by Robert H. Wood is reprinted by 
permission from the May 24, 1948, issue of Aviation Week. 


ee 





Politician Sullivan 


REPLY TO A POLITICIAN’S SMEAR 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s official report on the crash of an 
American Airlines research DC-3, named the Alpha, ends a series of 
vicious and uninformed charges by a politician. It clears a flight crew 
of sensational but baseless accusations of drunkenness. 

The plane fell into Bowery Bay, Aug. 8, 1947, adjoining LaGuardia 
Airport, while attempting a single-engine landing. Three men died. 
Two others survived. As reported last week, an engine failure was 
due to a fractured oil screen cover plate gasket. : 

Alcohol was found in the organs of the three men by the city 
toxicologist. He listed ‘“3-plus-alcohol” after the name of the pilot, 
Capt. William A. Davidson. Later a witness from the Yale Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology testified that the pilot could not even have 
walked aboard the plane unassisted, in that state of drunkenness. 

Nevertheless, apparently prodded by a Long Island newspaper 
which has displayed an anti-aviation attitude before, District Attorney 
Charles P. Sullivan issued an announcement, used by all metroplitan 
newspapers and the wire services. He disclosed the alcohol findings, 
gave the public no room for doubt that the crew had been drinking, 
and set out to determine if there had been negligence in permitting 
Davidson to start his flight. 

Meanwhile, American’s President Ralph Damon issued a strong 
denial of the charges, and five company officials gave similar testimony. 
Police were asked by Sullivan to canvass all nearby grills and bars, 
but found no evidence. b 

Then a Queens County Grand Jury heard testimony. The circum- 
stantial evidence remained the sole basis for Sullivan’s accusations. 
Dr. Howard W. Haggard, the Yale specialist, was present at the Queens 
County Court House but the jury did not call him. American filed 
affidavits of 28 officials who worked or talked with Captain Davidson in 
the seven hours before the takeoff. Only three were allowed to testify. 
All said he was sober. ; 

Nevertheless, since the liquid was grain alcohol instead of isopropyl 
alcohol, which the airline said it was then using, all of this testimony 
was ignored and the Grand Jury decided the pilot “was in a state of 
intoxication.” : 

Then in another public statement Sullivan praised the jury for 
“protecting the lives of Queens residents against drunken pilots.” He 
urged that every pilot be tested for alcoholism before each flight. This 
new pronouncement, of course, received more prominent attention in 
| the New York press and probably hundreds of thousands of readers of 
another batch of newspaper editions again associated airline pilots and 
drunkenness. President Damon in a formal statement attacked the 
jury’s presentment as an arbitrary action in disregard of the known 
facts and available evidence. \ 

“The reputations of the deceased crew members and of the airline 
have been jeopardized,” Mr. Damon said. “They failed to call Dr. 
Howard W. Haggard, world renowned medical expert and director of 
the Yale Laboratory of Applied Physiology. He was prepared to show 
there was insufficient evidence of Davidson’s intoxication and that the 
presence of alcohol was probably due to the peculiar circumstances of 
the crash. 

“The autopsy coeageny on Davidson after the crash by the Queens 
County Medical officer was incomplete and inconclusive and not in ac- 
cordance with “ey standards. This finding simply repeats the pub- 
lished statements of the district attorney of Queens before the hearing.” 

The jury’s opinion had said the alcohol discovered “cannot be ac- 
counted for in any other way than that the said pilot and copilot had 
drunk some intoxicating agent before the crash...” This, of course, 
was a vicious lie. 

The Navy conducted salvage Aug. 10. Both cockpit seats and the 
bulkhead behind had been forced aft about three feet by impact, ac- 
cording to the official CAB report. 

“After the conclusion of the first hearing in this case evidence 
was presented in the form of a toxicologist’s report following an incom- 
plete autopsy by Queens County, N. Y., medical officials to the effect 
that three-plus ethyl alcohol content was found in Captain Davidson’s 
liver; one-plus ethyl alcohol was in First Officer (Walter) Zundel’s 
brain; and one-plus ethyl alcohol was in the liver of Henry Hickey, 
one of the mechanics aboard the aircraft,” said CAB. 

“Alpha was equipped with alcohol deicer tanks with a total capacity of 
20 gallons, and it was normal practice to keep these tanks full. The 4-gallon 
propeller deicing tank located behind the first pilot seat was punctured in the 
accident, and it contained no deicer fluid when removed from the aircraft after 
salvage. The 6-gallon windshield deicer tank located approximately two feet 
aft of the bulkhead immediately behind the second pilot seat was also punc- 
tured, and the attaching lines were torn loose. 

“The aircraft was manufactured for the Army at Long Beach, Calif., Feb. 
15, 1944, and records indicate that it was outside the continental limits of the 
U..S. from March 11, 1944, until after Sept. 20, 1945. The aircraft was purchased 
. .. from the U. S. government Dec. 7, 1945, and during the course of the next 
two months it was modified for experimental use. uring this modification 
the alcohol system was not changed nor were the alcohol tanks drained. 

“A month and a half prior to the date of manufacture of the aircraft, an 
Army technical order was issued calling for the use of isopropyl alcohol instead 
of ethyl alcohol as a yey | agent. In March, 1945, isopropyl, the type of 
deicing agent also desired to be used by the company became available, and the 
engineering department issued a materiel specification calling for its use. An 
amendment was issued to this specification in October, 1945, due to the fact 
that the type of deicing agent previously used and containing ethyl alcohol 
was still found to be on hand. he amendment stated that this deicing fluid 
should be used prior to the replenishment of deicing systems with isopropyl. 

“Since ethyl alcohol may have been carried as a deicing agent in the air- 
craft, and since ethyl alcohol found in the bodies of the two pilots and the 
mechanic during the autopsy may have been the result of invebantarr intake 
when they were drowned in the aircraft, no conclusion as to intoxication can 
be based upon the evidence of the toxicologist’s report. 

“All other evidence concerning the habits and behavior of the two pilots 
and the mechanic was to the effect that they reported for duty in a normal 
and sober condition, and that no use was made of intoxicating liquors any time 
during the day of this flight. It is, therefore, concluded that they were not 
under the effect of intoxicating liquors.’’ 

So a politician seeking re-election refuses to listen to technical 
and professional authorities before he smears the reputation of three 
men and a company, and creates in the minds of laymen an unjustified 
suspicion that airline pilots not only drink on duty, but that such men 
are defended. 

Although the facts from two CAB investigations—which heard 41 
witnesses—can never catch up with all of the newspaper readers who 
saw the original and repeated accusations, we devote this page to the 
facts, nevertheless. 

We print the picture of Captain Davidson as an honor. We publish 
the likeness of the politician for another reason—we thought you 
would be curious to know, as we were, what a man like this looks like. 


Capt. Davidson 
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For Veteran Air Warrior, 





The outgoing Chief of the U. S. Air Force, General Carl A. Spaatz (left), who will retire on July 1, 
congratulates his successor, youthful General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, who is at present vice-chief-of-staff of 
the Air Force. In the center is Secretary of the Air Force W. Stuart Symington. 


time Chief 
fill volumes. He is a veteran of the old school, and his flying 
chased its first military plane in August, 1907. 





the Final Approach 


of the U. S. Strategic Air Force in Europe. His history of achievement in military flying would 
career began shortly after the Army pur- 


‘Lives Should Not 
Be Endangered’ 





The following remarks, by 
Representative Claude I. Bake- 
well (of Missouri) under the 
title, “The Crippled CAB and 
CAA,” recently appeared in the 
Congressional Record: 


“Mr. Speaker, I noticed in the 
morning paper that there has been 
another air accident near Boston. 
Fortunately no lives were lost, but 
this seems to be due to the courage 
and the pluck of the passengers 
and crew. While we have continu- 
ous air crashes in the United States 
of America, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is without a chairman. The 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
authority has offered his resigna- 
tion. 

“At a press conference within 
the last two weeks, it was indi- 
cated that the appointing authority 
did not even realize that another 
vacancy existed on the CAB. And 
this morning’s papers announce the 
resignation of still another mem- 
ber. Another member of the CAA 
has asked for a four-year leave of 
absence. The CAB is two years be- 
hind in its docket. Employee 
morale is at a very low ebb. Here 
we have two of the most respon- 
sible boards that are subject to the 
appointing power of the President 
in a state of inefficiency and disin- 
tegration. The President recently 
suggested the name of an Air Force 
man to be head of the CAB, but 
that was not satisfactory because 
it was proposed that he be chair- 
man of a civilian board but at the 
same time draw his Air Force pay 
as a general of the Air Forces. The 
CAB could have come under the 
control of the Army Air Force. 
How can one man serve two mas- 
ters? 


| “The situation is one which 
should receive prompt attention by 
the Congress, for the appointing 
authority is either unable or un- 
willing to designate competent per- 
|sonnel to insure the carrying out 
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General Spaatz was war- 











O’Connell Lauds 


. An air transportation sys- | giving living force to the pre-| 


|of the air safety program. The 
lives and safety of the air-trav- 


amble of the Civil Aeronautics|¢lling public should no longer. be 





TEN YEARS AGO 


Climaxing many long months 
of hard, tedious work by the air 
line pilots, days of debate in 
Congress and lastly the dramatic 
“Lobby to Save Lives,” the_air 
line pilots and the visionary leg- 
islative leaders of the nation, a 
decade ago, obtained passage of 
the hotly contested civil air bill, 
which became known as the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
It included provisions for an in- 
dependent Air Safety Board, and 
the bill became a law after re- 
ceiving a majority vote of both 
Houses and the signature of the 
President. 

In the AIR LINE PILOT of 
June, 1938, a complete report 
was made of the bill and what it 
meant to the air line pilots. A 
part of this is quoted below: 

“Passage of this bill brings to 





a close one of the longest and | 
most tensely involved campaigns | 


in which the pilots’ Association 
has ever participated. 

“The passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act consolidates all 
of the civil 
formerly carried on by the Post 


Office Department, the Bureau | 
of Air Commerce, and the Bu- | 


reau of Air Mail, a division of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, into a single federal 


aviation activities | 


} 


agency. Another very excellent |; 
feature of the new law is that | 


the control of the safety and 
economic phases of the industry 
is vested in one agency. This 
should prove a big improvement 
over the old split authority set- 
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tem with that trinity of purpose | 
must be planned for, fought for, | 
and when attained, safeguarded. | 
Its fulfillment never was, nor| 
ever will be, the work of gov- | 
ernment, labor or industry work- | 
ing independently of one an- 


Act —— cect indecision, 
= or callous indifference.” 

“T realize that there have been | 
_ a —— to hey sage of | sibility of the Board in carrying 
pony peg Heeger waice tal out its statutory responsibilities 


nothing unusual about that.| is in aid of a sound public policy 


| Rather, through such diversity | #224 can best be met in co-oper- 


Air Line Pilots 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 








calls for: ‘the encouragement 
and development of an air trans- 
portation system properly 








other. Each important segment 
of the industry—and of these 
the air line pilots rank high— 
has, in my judgment, a unique 
opportunity to contribute to 


adapted to the present and 
future needs of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the Postal Service, 
and of the National defense. 











of opinion, there is progress and| ation with, and not in deroga- 
development. Obviously, this| tion of, the interests of any of 
diversity should never result in| the important and responsible 
stalemate to the detriment of| elements which go to make up 
air transportation. The respon-| this dynamic industry.” 
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Immediately upon official receipt of the President’s Executive Order 
creating an emergency fact-finding board in the National Airlines pilots’ 
strike, ALPA and the NAL pilots, in accordance with a stipulation of 
the order that the status quo of the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose would be maintained, contacted the company to make arrange- 
ments to return to the conditions existing on February 3 immediately 
prior to the work stoppage. The company, however, refused, thereby 
further violating the Railway Labor Act and so the pickets continued 
with renewed vigor to walk the picket lines established over four months 
ago and which have been such a vital factor in maintaining an effective 
strike against the company. Here, two of the National pilots, James E. 
Lundy (left) and Paul White, do picket duty in front of National’s 
Miami ticket office after the company’s refusal to maintain the status 
quo called for in the Presidential order. 








‘Cockpit Standardization Necessary 


(Continued from Page 5, Cols. 1 and 2) 


pilot. Most pilots would say that these are just routine items, 
but nevertheless each item requires a mental effort and results 
in some fatigue which might cause a mistake. 

In present cockpits it is the rule rather than the exception 
to place an instrumert where there is available space rather than 
regrouping the instruments for more efficient usage. Flap handles 
look and feel like gear handles; brake handles look and feel like 
flare handles; and many other controls are arranged in such a 
way that their grouping is not conducive to peak efficiency of the 
flight crew. Many times on the same air line a pilot will get in 
one airplane of a certain make and model which will be differently 
instrumented from a previous airplane of that same make and 
model which he had previously flown. Here again is an excellent 
chance for a mistake to be made due to the indiscriminate ar- 
rangement of the instruments. 





Scientific Grouping a Solution 

The pitfall is there and just waiting to trap an unwary pilot. 
The only answer to the elimination of cockpit confusion is a 
scientific grouping of related instruments and switches in the 
most desirable position from the standpoint of sequence of opera- 
tion and frequency of utilization, and the differentiation by shape 
of different levers, such as a gear handle and flap handle, so as 
to avoid confusion by sight or touch. 

Another item which could give material assistance to the 
pilot in his job of operating controls with the least fatigue pos- 
sible concerns the position of controls and switches. When the 
wheel control is up, the wheels should be up; when the flap con- 
trol is up, the flaps should be up. All switches should be forward 
or up for “on” position and backward or down for “off’’ position. 
Dials or gauges should be arranged in such a way that under 
normal operating conditions, the hands form a definite pattern 
that can be checked at a glance to assure the pilot of their normal 
position. 

Saturation Point Reached Rapidly 

It is evident that a pilot can operate only as fast as his 
brain operates. If you double the speed of his aircraft, approxi- 
mately double the number of things he has to do and still only 
give him half the time in which to do it in (because of the speed 
of the aircraft) the saturation point of the pilot’s capabilities is 
soon reached. In order to avoid reaching this saturation point so 
rapidly, it is of prime importance that the controls which he is 
required to operate are functional in design and operate in the 
direction which is normal to expect them to operate, resulting in 
a minimum of time spent in the mechanics of preparing his air- 
plane for any particular flight maneuver. This leaves him the 
maximum time for his other prime job of guiding his aircraft to 
the destination with proper consideration for traffic, weather and 
other external time consuming items on which no time saving 
program has yet been formulated. 

With the trend toward leasing and interchanging of equip- 
ment growing in volume, cockpit standardization is becoming 
imperative and an air safety “must.” 




















up. The new law repeals the | = 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 and 
the Air Mail Act of 1934.” BEK 
The following is a quote by 
President Behncke giving a 
boiled-down description of the . 
civil air law: Edito 
“The new civil air law is port of 
sound because it centers all cial Bo 
branches of civil aviation in one Safet 
agency. The pilots are satisfied 3 Y; 
with provisions for minimum 948, Cc 
wages and maximum hours. nendati 
The law requires as a condition | oo 
for certification that scheduled ; aur ln 
air transport companies comply ; seventh 
with the Railway Labor Act as | articles 
amended. Provision for the Air 
Safety Board is especially satis- ade b 
factory. If the new law is prop- n whic 
erly administered, it will make epresel 
American air transportation the P / 
greatest in the world by mak- ox, Of 4 
ing it the safest.” & articles 
Staunch defender: of the air conthl 
line pilots, Senator Pat McCar- : § 
ran, of Nevada, remained stead- LINE 1 
fast on the side of the air line 
pilots during the long struggle We sk 
and was instrumental in secur- where t 
ing passage of the bill. In a flaming 
speech on the’ Senate floor, he could h 
paid an outstanding tribute to There a 
the pilots. This was carried in fires, bo 
the AIR LINE PILOT of June, eround, » 
hr me and is reprinted in part committ 
elow: dation t 
“I desire primarily to draw to 
the attention cf the Senate the 
fact that while the public travels 
the air, while the public patron- : 
izes the air lines, the public is : 
necessarily always and forever The i 
dependent upon those who sit at Traffic ¢ 
the controls of these great sky the RTC 
vessels and fly through the air. mutualls 
There is a small but wonderful industry 
army of young men in America 4 go ernm 
which has given its time, its 4 adopted 
study, its life, its zeal to zeal S one out: 
to commerce by air. They con- S lem—coc 
stitute an element of labor; they S installat 
constitute an element of zealous : The a 
toil that is willing to give its | sary for 
courage, its determination, and, that due 
if you please, its life to build up in the 
and carry the commerce of the necessar: 
country.” new = 
Summarizing the high-light them. T 
actions of the Air Line Pilots the Aer: 
Association from its formation, Navy-CA 
President Behncke in an editor- I t Layc 
ial in the June, 1938, issue of search ¢ 
the AIR LINE PILOT, elab- S tee and 
orated particularly the details S Controls 
of the recent struggle for the ments Ci 
passage of the air safety bill. A Meetir 
part of this editorial is ex- groups 1 
cerpted below: deiige. ment pa 
“All the temporary civil air velopme! 
laws have been replaced by the tactical 
present Civil Aviation Act of types of 
1938 which is a permanent law. coting, » 
Beginning with the gains that Diseussic 
we made in 1932 and _ 1933, we nary sta 
started to work toward stability usage al 
and uniformity in tee wages ment “ 
and flying hours. hrough the near fut 
years this has been added to in design st 
the 7 legislation and is on the i 
now included in the permanent Critica 
law. consider 
“All this didn’t just happen. standard 
It is the result of a carefully time as | 
planned program backed by uni- the reco 
fied action of every member of ment is 
the Air Line Pilots Association. B tions of 
Many times it has been said that S necessar! 
the pilots are tempermental, | — At pre 
high strung, individualistic, and | FB) o-oat de 
not capable of participating in | FH) combine: 
organized action. The air line | FB) ments a; 
pilots have met each and every | F of the Di 
crisis with the kind of unified 2 : 
action that spells success, and to | F) An ALP. 
our critics we can justly say: si The C 
‘Show us any other small or-| —) ,, iblishec 
anization that has surrounded | F) o). Thur: 
itself with so much _ protective S of Prop 
legislation in such a short period would Pp 
of time.’ ” r a &. 
And this same spirit of de- worthine 
termination that was displayed air carri 
a decade ago by the Air Line riage of 
Pilots Association has been This = 
enacted many times since in ac- dations | 
complishing further gains for Board o 
the_air line pilots, and making made b 
ALPA a stronger, larger and sentative 
more unified organization. Co 
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AIRFIELD BATTLEGROUND 


the last emergency flights. 
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Lydda Airport near Palestine, where commercial air flights 


were cancelled after air line Captain William F. Judd, of 
Local Council No. 63, TWA-Cairo, told of being fired upon with machine guns while taking off on a sched- 


event the Arabs were able to take and hold the field. 





uled flight on March 17, 1948, becomes a battlefield in the fiery Holy Land. Edward Nielson, only technician 
to stay at his post after Jewish and British personnel evacuated the airport, uses a fading transmitter to guide 
Watching him is Seifeddin Amad, an Arab technician, set to take over in the 








BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE AIR SAFETY FIGHT 


Editor’s Note: The final re- 
port of President Truman’s Spe- 


cial Board of Inquiry on Air} 


Safety, issued on January 1, 
948, contained many recom-| 
iendations promulgated by the | 
air line pilots. This is_ the 


seventh of a series of factual | 


rticles on the recommendations 
ade by ALPA to that Board, 
n which the air line pilots were 
epresented by Captain H. B. 
ox,of American Airlines. These 


rticles are appearing as a 
onthly feature in the AIR 
INE PILOT. 

We should study the accidents | 
where those aboard have met a 


could have not been prevented. 
There are many other angles to| 
es, both in the air and on the} 


round, that can be studied by this 


committee; but it is my recommen- | 
aircraft ' 


jation that all air line 


aming death and determine if it} 








| should be equipped with cell type 
tanks. It is further recommended 
| that the fire warning systems re- 
ceive immediate study with the 
| view in mind of improving their 
workability. 

The subject of flight engineers 
and the advisability of placing a 
third crew member in the cockpit 
as a safety measure was thoroughly 
aired, with the preponderance of 
evidence pointing the necessity of 
}such an additional flight crew 
member on larger aircraft. 

Hearings on this were held both 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and President’s Interim Safety 
Board, ALPA’s principal witnesses 
|being R. G. Strait, of Local Coun- 
|cil No. 25, TWA-Chicago; A. W. 
Stainback, of Local Council No. 34, 
| UAL-San Francisco; and W. M. 
Moseland, of Local Council No. 36, 
PAA-Transatlantic. 


| Testifying from actual experi- 
|}ence, Captain Strait’s testimony 
| follows: 


“I speak, most authoritatively, 
about the operation of the Boeing 
Stratoliner 307-B-1 on which I 
have flown in excess of eight hun- 
dred hours in the past ten months. 





I have, however, had _ sufficient 
cockpit time in the Constellation 
and DC-4 to know that the problem 
is for all practical purposes the 
same. 

“A brief outline of the duties and 
qualifications of the flight engineer 
as utilized by TWA is as follows: 

“The flight engineer, on preflight 
check of the aircraft,,makes a vis- 
ual check of the aircraft, inspects 
the control hinges, the landing 
gear, the engine nacelles for all oil 
streaks indicating possible oil leaks 
of some nature, or exhaust streaks 
indicating a rupture or break in 
the exhaust collector ring, and in 
general makes a very thorough pre- 
flight check. He goes through the 
log and work sheets and deter- 
mines the serviceability of the air- 
craft and reports any condition to 
the pilots. 

“Before departure he supervises 
the fueling .of the aircraft, meas- 
ures the gasoline and oil by the 
stick method, and reports the quan- 
tity to the captain. Prior to the 
take-off the flight engineer checks 
the functioning of the engines by 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 











From Washington Slipstream 


The integrated system of Air 
Traffic Control developed through 
the RTCA Special Committee 31, 
mutually accepted and approved by 
industry, manufacturing, military, 
government and pilots and later 


adopted by Congress, has produced | 


one outstanding 
lem—cockpit 
installation. 
‘he airborne equipment neces- 
y for this program, as well as 
it due to technical developments 
the field of military 
cessarily calls for a great many 
w gadgets and places to put 
em. To deal with that problem, 
e Aeronautical Board 
ivy-CAA) has set up: (1) Cock- 
Layout Committee of the Re- 
arch and Development Commit- 
e, and (2) ANC-16, Location of 
ntrols and Direction of Move- 
ants Committee. 


by-product 


‘ prob- 
instrumentation 


and 


wety yen 


+ Aas 


Meetings have been held by these | 


ups for discussions of 
‘nt panel arrangement and de- 
lopment for tactical and non- 
‘tical aircraft, subdivided by 
es of power plants, i.e., recipro- 
ting, turbo-prop and_ turbo-jet. 
scussions are still in the prelimi- 
ry stage and will cover present 
age and arrangement of equip- 
ant, “gadgets” available in the 
ar future and equipment in the 
sign stage for future installation 
the instrument panel. 
Critical cockpit controls will be 
nsidered for recommendations on 
andard knob shapes. Until such 
ne as cockpit instrumentation on 
e recommended airborne equip- 
ent is resolved, air line installa- 
ns of this new equipment will 
iecessarily be delayed. 
At present there seems to be a 
sat deal of concentration toward 
mbined forms of various instru- 
ents as a means of solving part 
the panel space requirements. 


An ALPA Recommendation 
The Civil Aeronautics Board 
blished in the Federal Register 
Thursday, June 10, 1948, Notice 
Proposed Rule Making which 
tuld authorize the Boeing 377, 
w bearing an _ experimental air- 
rthiness certificate, to be used in 
air carrier operations in the car- 
riage of cargo and mail only. 

his was one of the recommen- 
dations by the President’s Special 
Board of Inquiry on Air Safety 
made by ALPA through its repre- 
Sentative on that Special Board, 

B. Cox, American Airlines. 
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In this, the first instance of its 
kind, this new type airplane will 
| receive shakedown testing under 
actual air carrier operating condi- 
| tions prior to permitting passengers 
on board. Testing of the Boeing 
377 in actual air carrier operating 
conditions over an appropriate pe- 
riod should prove one of the most 
efficient and inexpensive ways of 
working out all bugs usually found 
| in a new type plane. 

This shakedown, together with 
the newly required third crew 
member station, should make this 
airplane one of the safest ever de- 
veloped in our aviation industry. 
There is no doubt that this sensible 
and logical approach to maximum 
safety will prove to be highly fav- 
| orable to the air traveling public 
| and result in additional loads when 
| this plane is made available for 
passenger carrying. 

As it now stands the Boeing 377 
has substantially completed the re- 
quired flight tests but has not, as 
yet, completed “reliability and 
functional service tests” required 
for certification under the “T” 
Category. The proposed regulation 


would put the 377 into service 
carrying mail and cargo on an ex- 
perimental airworthiness certifi- 


cate to permit extensive service 
testing prior to issuance of a type 
certificate. 


They’re Back Again 


Delos W. Rentzel, new CAA Ad- 
ministrator, is rapidly coming face 
to face with a great many pet 
projects of various groups, factions 
and officials in the CAA. A number 
of these were shelved due to lack 
of approval on the part of the 
|former Administrator, T. P. 
| Wright, and are being brought out 

in hope that the new Administra- 
tor will give them the green light. 


One of these pet projects always 
brought out and pushed at every 
| opportunity is that of Dr. W. R. 
| Stovall, CAA medical director, who 

has always crusaded for strict and 
| stringent physical requirements in 
| all license categories. 


At present Stovall is attempting 
| to raise private pilot medical exam 
| requirements on the basis of expe- 
| rience and statistics produced by 
| the G.I. flight program. It is hoped 
| that Mr. Rentzel, himself a private 
pilot, will nip this crusade in the 
bud before it extends to the com- 
mercial and air line physicals. 








Congress in its speed-up pro- 

ram, anxious to get away for the 

epublican and Democratic Con- 
ventions, recently completed action 
on a number of Executive Depart- 
ment budgets among which was 
included the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


In this latest budget action, the 
CAA received $149,370,000 and the 


CAB received $3,450,000. The long| * 


recommended item of hikin 
ante for CAB members’ 


the 


chairmanship drawing an annual 


stipend of $12,000 and other mem-|_ 
bers being increased from $10,000 i 


to $11,500. 


Enforcement of safety regula- 
tions, formerly costing $9,700,000 
was raised to $11,181,355 for the 
next fiscal year based, no doubt, 
upon some sort of statistical pre- 
diction of more violations of Civil 
Air Regulations. 


One of the most important items 
in the budget provided for an in- 
crease almost double that of pre- 
vious funds, for the establishment 
of air navigation facilities (1946- 
47 fiscal year $11,149,066), present 
total $22,099,000. 


Other items contained sums ear- 
marked for salaries, expenses, tech- 
nical development, airport con- 
struction and management of the 
Washington National Airport. 


CAA Safety Release 

CAA Aviation Safety Release No. 
288, June 1948, subject: ILS 
Cross-Pointer Indicator—‘“there is 
now in quantity production at least 
one type of ILS cross-pointer indi- 
cator which incorporates the so- 
called ‘flag alarm’ indicator. There 
may be other equally satisfactory 
indicators under development. 

“In view of the availability of 
the improved type indicator, it ap- 
pears to be in the best interest of 
safety to discontinue use of the 
type I-101 Indicator as soon as 
practicable. 

“Effective immediately, no cross- 
pointer indicator shall be type cer- 
tificated for installation in any air 
carrier aircraft unless a flag alarm 
or other satisfactory alarm system 
has been incorporated in the indi- 
cator. Effective December 31, 1948, 
the type certificate is cancelled for 
the type I-101 Cross-Pointer Indi- 
cator.” . 


salaries | | 
was finally taken care of with the|’ 

















PAGING MR. WEBSTER 


There can be added to the roster of things certain in life, 
in addition to the already well-known death and taxation, the 
presence of the Airlines Negotiating Committee at anything in- 
volving the air line pilots and the air lines. When Mr. G. T. 
Baker’s now well-known little feud with his pilots came to a head 
with appointment of the Presidential Emergency Board, look who 
showed up in numbers enough to make it look like a family 
reunion. You guessed it, the old familiar Airlines Negotiating 
Committee. Their only self-avowed interest was “as observers.” 
But what a bunch of busy-as-little-beavers “observers” they 
turned out to be; with note-passing, paper-rustling, and corner- 
of-room whispering confabs that kept them buzzing like drone 
bees in a beehive. Of course, it was an open hearing and anyone 
who wanted to could be there, but we take exception to their 
definition of “observer.” It seems like a pretty smart guy called 







































































Webster, who had more than a casual acquaintance with words, 
said it meant: “A representative sent to observe and listen, but 
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not to participate in a gathering.’ The “observers” at the NAL 
Presidential Emergency Board hearing are shown here along the 
wall with Gerard Dobben, of American Aviation Magazine at the 
extreme right. Others along wall at rear are (1. to r.): George 
Clark, of the Airlines Negotiating Committee; J. M. Rosenthal, 
of the Airlines Negotiating Committee; and the new face of an 
unidentified ANC staff member. In the foreground (1. to r.) are: 
G. T. Baker, NAL president; A. L. McCarthy, NAL lawyer; an- 
other NAL lawyer; and W. I. Denning (standing), NAL’s Wash- 
ington attorney. The observed and the “observers,” it seems, if 
we may make an observation, were an awfully chummy clan. 





“He just heard that his pilot was a scab and went out that door.” 


* * * 


ST. PETER AND THE SCAB 


St. Peter stood guard at the golden gate, 
With solemn mien and air sedate, 

When up at the top of the golden stairs 
A shrouded figure ascended there; 
Applied for admission, he came and stood 
Before St. Peter, so great and good, 

In hope the city of peace would win, 

And asked St. Peter to let him in. 










St. Peter said, with a gleam in his eye, 
Who is ’tending this gate, sir, you or I? 
I’ve heard of you and your gift of gab; 
You are what is known on earth as a scab. 
Thereupon he arose in his stature tall 
And pressed a button upon the wall, 

And said to the imp who answered the bell, 
Escort this fellow down to h—1. 















Tell satan to give him a seat alone, 

On a red hot griddle up near the throne. 
But say, even the devil can’t stand the smell 
Of a cooking scab on a griddle in h—1. 

It would cause a revolt, a strike, I know, 
If I sent you down to the imps below. 

Go back to your masters on earth and tell 








That they don’t even want a scab in h—1. 
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Commander in Chief Harry S. Truman, former artillery captain in World War I, turns captain again 
for a day to march with his old 35th Division buddies in parade through the streets of Omaha, Neb., on 
June 7. Although originally slated to drive in the parade, the nation’s Chief Executive acceded to the vets’ 


request that he march with them as he did 30 years ago in the role of captain. Still sprightly of step and | 


in top-notch condition, the smiling President kept up with the best of them. 





Need of Flight Engineers Cited 


(Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) 





the indication of the gauges, etc., 
and the functioning of the pres- 
surization system, heater system, 
blowers, fire warning systems, 
electrical systems and hydraulic 
systems. 

“During take-off, climb, and 
cruise, the flight engineer handles 
the power reduction, together with 
the first officer, and keeps the en- 
gines synchronized and controls the 
mixtures. The flight engineer keeps 
a running check on all engine in- 
struments. He periodically checks 
the fuel consumed and reports once 
each hour or oftener the fuel re- 
maining in the tanks, and expected 
fuel aboard at the destination and 
at the alternates. 

“The foregoing duties I would 
classify strictly as assist duties, 
and their chief value to the pilots 
are that they relieve them from 
actually performing these duties. 

“The actual pay off comes when 
there is a malfunctioning of these 
hundreds of units ranging from a 
complete power unit down to the 
hostess signaling system. In many 
cases, the flight engineer can repair 


CAB ACTS ON ALPA 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


One of the many recom- 
mendations made by H. B. 
Cox, ALPA’s representative 
on President Truman’s Spe- 
cial Board of Inquiry on Air 
Safety, was that the trans- 
portation of poisonous rep- 
tiles by air be prohibited in 
the interest of safety. As a 
result, steps are being taken 
to completely eliminate this 
dangerous practice. 

As acting chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Josh Lee re- 
cently informed Captain Cox that 
the tariff rules of the members of 
the Air Traffic Conference of 
America had been amended to 
“prohibit the transportation of 
harmful or poisonous reptiles as 
baggage under any circum- 
stances.” 

“An examination was made of 
all the passenger, express, and 
freight tariffs of certificated car- 
riers and the Railway Express 
Agency filed with the Board,” Mr. 
Lee stated, “and in the few cases 
where it was found that the trans- 
portation of poisonous reptiles 
was not prohibited. we have 
taken the matter up with the car- 
riers. All except four have amend- 
ed their tariffs to prohibit the 
transportation of poisonous or 
dangerous reptiles and those car- 
riers have indicated that their 
tariffs will be likewise amended 
within the near future. We are 
again urging them to amend their 
tariffs immediately. 

“While it appears that the air 
lines may have been lax in the 
strict observance of their appli- 
cable tariff rules in the past, this 
matter has been called to their 
attention and we believe that 
harmless reptiles will be handled 
in the future in a manner which 
will insure safety to crews and 
passengers alike.” 




















the trouble in flight; if not, he can | 
isolate the trouble and devise ways 
and means to by-pass it. 
the flight engineer can devote his | 


Because | 


entire time to the functioning of | 
the various units, it is possible for 
him to take corrective measures | 
before an actual malfunctioning 
takes place. The point is, he is} 
there, qualified and capable to de- 
vote his entire time and efforts to 
the malfunctioning and the pilots 
are free to conduct the flight itself. 
I would like to inject here, that by 
flight engineer I have reference to 
a highly trained mechanical man 
with a good maintenance and aca- 
demic background and not just 
some person to fill the seat to sat- 
isfy a legal regulation. 

“Among the other qualifications, 
he is a highly trained fire fighter 
and knows the exact location of the 
gasoline heaters, electrical units, 
etc., and how to isolate them and 
their fuel supply and knows his 
way around the compartments, bel- 
ly and tail unit as a gopher knows 
his burrows. It is of considerable 
satisfaction to me to know that 
the flight engineer can almost in- 
stantly reach any point in the fuse- 
lage with a portable fire extinguish- 
er and go to work. 

“As we have advanced in the 
aviation industry, the aircraft have 
become larger, faster, and more 
complex. The design engineers 
have burned the midnight oil, cre- 
ating accessories and added de- 
vices for our modern aircraft to 
the point where it is reaching the 
limit of the capacity of the indi- 
vidual to know the functions of 
and all the eccentricities of hun- 
dreds of items, that the crew mem- 
bers must command. You, gentle- 
men, have been associated with the 


| Stats, 





aircraft industry for a good many 


years and can draw a mental com- 
parison of the old Jenny and the 
modern aircraft such as the Stra- 
tocruiser 377, the Constellation, the 
DC-6, the DC-4, and Boeing 307-B-1, 


| with their well over three hundred 
| switches, 


controls, 
warning 


rheo- 
ete. I 


Is, gauges, 
indicators, 


}am told that the Constellation has 


six hundred and twenty-nine. 
“It is not my intention to create 


|the impression that our pilots are 


lacking in capabilities but I, for 


;one, am of the opinion that our 


modern aircraft together with our 
air traffic problems, holding pat- 
tern procedures, step down pro- 
cedures, and approach procedures, 
keep the pilot going at the peak 
and the added concern of engine 
functioning means that a certain 
portion of the thoughts, time and 
concentration is diverted from his 
primary job of flying the aircraft 
in the path that he has been 
cleared in. 

“The pilot’s primary considera- 
tion in this picture is the added 
safety to the flight that a flight 
engineer affords. It is admitted 
that the complete breakover point 
when everything has fouled up and 
a disaster results probably occurs 
onlv once a year and cases when 
the border line is approached, many 
run only four or five. Now I am 
no statistician but I can readily 
see that percentagewise, spread 
over all carriers and the total num- 
ber of flights, this will be, only a 
very small fraction of one per cent. 
It is this very small fraction of 
one per cent that has necessitated 
the formation of this President’s 
Board of Inquiry on Air Safety 
that you, gentlemen, are sitting on 
today. I do not wish to infer that 
all the accidents that you men 
have studied could have _ been 
averted had flight engineers been 
utilized, but I do contend that 
somewhere along the line at least 
one of them could have been and, 


Presidential Board 
Report Due July 3 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 5) 





tive. National Airlines pilots 
acting in an advisory capacity 
were: R. Z. Peck, S. E. Stoia, 
Palmer Holmes, C. H. Ruby, 
M. G. O’Neal, and D. E. Burch. 


Under the- original Presiden- 
tial order No. 9958, the Presi- 
dential Board would have com- 
pleted its hearings on June 4, 
1948, and reported to the Presi- 
dent solely on the pilots’ dispute 
by June 15, but in accordance 
with the superseding executive 
order No. 9965 they will now 
submit their report on the pilots’ 
dispute and that of the ground 
employees simultaneously, but 
as separate entities, by July 3— 
an actual time extension of 18 
days. 

The second Executive Order 
resulted in no change in the 
membership of the Presidential 
Board appointed on May 18, 
1948—namely, Col. Grady Lewis, 
who served as chairman, Judge 
Curtiss W. Roll, and Professor 
Walter Schaefer—all of whom 
were renamed in the President’s 
Order of June 3. 

When the Board reconvenes 
on June 21, it will first hear the 
dispute between National Air- 
lines and the International As- 
|sociation of Machinists and then 
final arguments and summations 
in each case separately after 
which the Board will prepare 
its findings and submit its rec- 
ommendations for settlement of 
the National strike to President 
Truman. 





in this air transportation industry, 
if the lives of thirty or forty per- 
sons can be saved and the result- 
ing hue and cry that accompanies 
such an accident be averted, the 
added inconvenience or cost or 
however it could be classified of 
adding a flight engineer to the 
crew of all four-engine aircraft is 
most certainly justified. 

“I would like to touch briefly on 
the history of five Boeing Strato- 
liners, owned and operated by 
TWA. These aircraft were put into 
service in 1940 and from their very 
beginning were flown with flight 
engineers, with their own stations 
in the cockpits. 

“These aircraft were in regular 
scheduled service before the war, 
and were pulled out of service to 
form the Air Transport Command. 
In fact, they were the Air Trans- 
port Command until the DC-4s 
were available. The conditions 
under which they operated are now 
history. These aircraft were re- 
tired from this operation and re- 
turned to domestic service, and are 
still flying full schedule. There is 
little that needs to be said about 
their safety record, except that it 
is 100 per cent, with no fatalities: 

“If it is possible to gain from ex- 
perience, let’s bear in mind these 
five Stratoliners that have had so 
many thousands of hours, and re- 
member that they have always had 
flight engineers aboard.” 








(To Be Continued in a 





Future Issue) 


FIRST FLIGHT 
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CAPTAIN MYERS 
Back to Mufti 


Former Presidential pilot, Captain 
Henry T. (Hank) Myers, of Local 
Council No. 19, AA-Southern, gets 
a double reception from two Amer- 
ican Airlines stewardesses as he 
boards his DC-6 for his first commer- 
cial flight since leaving the Army to 
return to air line flying. At the left 
is Miss Kay Avery and right is Miss 
Wilma Morgan. Captain Myers’ shoes. 
as Presidential pilot are being filled 
by Lt. Col. Francis W. Williams, also 
a former American Airlines pilot and 
an ALPA member. 


Conferences With 
Braniff Commence 


With certain sections of the 
Braniff agreement opened for 
negotiations, the first of a series 
of employment agreement con- 
ferences were held with the com- 
pany in Dallas, Texas, on June 
8, 9, and 10 with several items 
not directly related to rates of 
compensation being tentatively 
resolved during the three-day 
period. 

No _ progress, 





however, was 


made toward reaching an agree- [7 
ment on copilots’ rates of com- | 
which section had | 
been opened in the negotiations | 


pensation, 


although the first pilots’ rates 
of compensation section was not. 
Pilot conferees, all 


ence Sayen, Jack Grissom, C. 
Haggard, Jeff Flatgaard, we 


Shaw, Jack Berke, and WwW 


Betts, J. C. Christie, of the Employ- § 


ment Agreement Department, was 
Headquarters representative. _The 
company was represented by R. C. 
Shrader, vice-president of opera- 


tions; R. V. Carleton, director of f 
flight operations; Dan Hughes, chief F 
pilot; Malcolm Harrison, personnel § 


manager; and Colonel Stanton, 





labor relations director. 








AIR HUB OF WORLD AND HOME OF ALPA 


“X” marks the spot at the northwest corner of 
55th street and Cicero avenue, immediately ad- 


jacent to the world’s busiest airport, soon to be the site of the new home of ALPA. Plans for ALPA’s new building are well under 
way. This unusual photo of the Chicago Municipal Airport, whose new multi-million dollar terminal, of extremely functional and 
efficient design, was dedicated June 6, shows the location of ALPA’s property in relation to the airport. With 360 scheduled air 
line flights by 10 air lines in and out of Chicago daily, the Windy City is one of the busiest air centers in the world. Authority 
for proceeding with putting a “roof over ALPA’s head” was given in resolutions by the Ninth Convention and the Second Execu- 
tive Board. Site for ALPA’s Headquarters Building is in well-known Clearing industrial area, and 55th and Cicero is rapidly becom- 






ing one of the busiest intersections on Chicago’s south side. 





of Local} 
Council No. 42, Braniff, were: Clar- 7 
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